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XI. — 1. Routes through Kadi hi Ganddvd, And an Account of 
the Beluchi and other Tribes in Upper Sind'h and Kactihi. 
Communicated by Capt. Postans, Assistant Political Agent 
in Kach'hi. 

The following routes embrace nearly the whole extent of 
country known as Kach'hi, that is, from Barshuri, on the other 
side of the great desert, which separates Kach'hi from Upper 
Sind'h, northwards to Dadar ; and from Kdtriya, at the mouth 
of the Mula or Gandava pass westwards, to the Mari and 
Bugti hills eastwards. The following notes, with a sketch of 
the country, may be found to afford some information on what 
has of late become an important line of communication, and 
coupled with the list of various tribes to be met with between 
the Indus and Bolan pass, as given in the sequel, may prove 
useful. 

Route from Barshuri to Ganddvd and Kotriyd. 

Barshuri is situated immediately on the southern edge of 
the desert, being distant from Raj'han about 28^ miles N.N.W. ; 
it has two small mud forts with patches of cultivation in its 
vicinity ; dependent for water on rain and nalas * leading from 
the Mari. The supply is at all times scanty and precarious, 
being generally procured from numerous kach'ha wells (in 
the bed of a nala to the westward of the fort), which are ex- 
hausted in a few hours. Wells should be sunk at this place, 
as the greatest inconvenience on account of want of water is 
always experienced by parties crossing the desert. Barshuri 
belongs to a few Rind Burdi Beluchis. It is totally deficient 
in supplies of every kind, and yields scarcely sufficient for the 
consumption of its few inhabitants. The routes branching off 
from Barshuri are to the eastward, towards Manyuti, Shahpur, 
and the Man' hills, northward to B'hag and Dadar, and west- 
ward to Kandah and Gandava. 

Kandahf is distant 7 j miles from Barshuri in the direction 
of W. 20 S. ; for about 60 miles the road is over a desert 
tract, though showing in many places that it was formerly 
cultivated. A small village called Seyyad-ka-kot is passed at 
a distance of 6^ miles. From thence to Kandah the whole is 
well cultivated, being within the influence of the dykes or bar- 
riers (bunds), of which the principal is at the latter place. 
The water here is supplied from the northern hills, and is 
plentiful, or otherwise^ according to the seasons. Kandah is a 

* Small streams. — Ed. f Cunda, in Arrowsmith's map. — F. S. 
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walled town of some size and importance ; the ground in its 
vicinity is very extensively cultivated, and the crops of 
juwari* are very luxuriant. The principal inhabitants are 
Hindus and Jat farmers. An agent from the native govern- 
ment of Kach'hi is stationed here for the collection of the 
revenue from it and the surrounding country. Kandah and 
the neighbourhood suffered severely from the late ravages of 
the Ch'halawan tribes. -J- When the side above the bund is well 
supplied with water, Kandah is one of the best halting-places 
in Kach'hi, and it does not diverge materially from the high 
road to B'hag. 

Ud'hana, distant N.W. 11 miles 2 furlongs. The road lies 
through ground extensively cultivated for some distance to 
the W. of Kandah, and thence over a desert tract. At 3 miles 
the village of Mawlalewen is passed. Ud'hana was formerly a 
large place, but is now thinly inhabited. A scanty supply of 
water is obtained from a few intermitting (Kach'hi) wells, and 
a party of any considerable strength would have to cross to 
the barrier (bund) about 4^ miles to the N.W. for a supply. 
A thick underwood \ surrounds Ud'hana to the westward and 
south. 

Ganddva is distant from Ud'hana 1 5 miles 3 furlongs ; the 
general direction being about W. 10° N., the whole road lying 
over a perfectly waste and uncultivated tract, though formerly 
it might have been cultivated to a great extent, from the 
remains of dykes (bunds), and the general appearance of 
the soil. It is said that in the time of Nasir, khan of 
Kelat, the waters of the Indus were brought to within 
a few miles of Gandava, and from the remains of nalas, ex- 
tending in various directions over the great Barshuri desert, 
it is more than probable that such was really the case. 
Gandava was formerly the richest portion of Kach'hi; and 
under the able government of Nasir Khan yielded a large 
revenue, as well as provided the hill-tribes with the greatest 
proportion of their grain and other supplies. Its produce is 
millet § and wheat. This, the most important town of Kach'hi, 
was the winter-residence of the khans of Kel&t. Gandava is 
surrounded by a high mud wall, and has three gates, and at 
the time I visited it had just suffered from a complete sack 
and pillage by the Ch'halawan tribes, who had fired, and, if 

* Andropogon, or Holcus Sorghum, commonly called Millet. — F. S. 

■f- Beluchis. 

\ Jungle, jangel in the MS. ; but that Sanskrit word properly signifies a wood or 
forest. It seems to have obtained the sense of ' underwood ' among our Anglo-Indians, 
from whom some late writers have adopted it. — F. S. 

$ Juwari, Andropogon Sorghum. — F. S. 
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allowed, would have totally destroyed it. Gandava* was an 
important depot for the trade between Shikarpur, Larkhanah, 
and Kelat, by the way of the Mula* or Gandava pass, all of 
which was in the hands of Hindu settlers. The Brahuwis cul- 
tivated the land considerably,! and moved to the low country 
in the vicinity of Gandava with their flocks during the incle- 
ment season of the higher country. A deep-bedded mountain- 
stream from the N. flows immediately to the westward of the 
town, and affords facilities for irrigation to a great extent of 
country. Gandava will be long ere it recovers from the blow 
it received in October, 1840, from the ravages of the Itt£zayi's 
and other Brahuwi tribes under Kamal Khan and Raiim 
Khan. The losses were estimated at. 2 \ lacs of rupees; and 
the Hindus, against whom nearly all the violence of the rebels 
was directed, were stripped of everything, and their houses 
set on fire. The district of Gandava contains about twenty 
villages, all of which are assessed to the revenue with it. The 
routes from Gandava are, to the S. Larkhanah via Panjdk 
and J'hall. To the N. to Dadar via Sor&n, San-ni and Nau- 
shera, W. to Kotriyd and the Mula pass, thence B'hagbanah, 
Wadd, and K'hozdar to Kelat E.; S. to Shikarpur, via Bar- 
shuri, Raj'han, and Jamiderah. 

Kdtriya (or Kotrah), W. 10 S. from Gandava 1\ miles. The 
ground is cultivated to some distance W. of Gandava* ; a thick 
wood then extends to within 2 miles of Kdtriya, situated on 
the edge of a wide and deep ravine, having every appearance 
of being the bed of a formidable torrent during the rainy 
season or when fed by the mountain-streams. Kdtriya is a 
respectably-sized, walled town ; of late years it had a large 
share of the trade ofGandavd, over which it has the advantage 
of the proximity of the Gandava pass, being only about 4 
miles from its mouth, and about 2, in a direct line, from the 
great Hala range. There are various streams flowing past 
Kdtriya, coming from the S.W., having their source at Panj- 
muw&rah, near Pir Chattar, in the pass, and the produce is 
therefore very rich to the W. and N. of the town. The wheat- 
crops in this part of the country are described as unusually 
fine. There are one or two gardens at Kdtriya, the pipul,J 
acacia, and nim § trees in which afford a great relief to the 
eye, after the sterile and treeless wastes traversed from Upper 
Sind'h to this western boundary of Kach'hi. 

Gajan, 9 miles N. 20 E. from Kdtriya. The first portion of 

* Ismula — another form of the word Bulan. — F. S. 

f That is, cultivated through the agency of Jats, for the Drahuwis themselves are not 
cultivators. 

% Ficus religiosa. — F. S. § Melia (Aznd-diraliht) Azadirachte.— F. S 

O 2 
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the road is broken and much intersected by bunds and remains 
of cultivation ; thence over a level and uncultivated country. 
Gajan is a respectably-sized and well-supplied town, with the 
whole extent of country E. between it and the hills, and to 
the N., under cultivation; several large streams pass it, run- 
ning from the E. due W., and are the cause of the richness of 
the crops. 

Shoran is 15 miles N. 10 E., following the foot of the hills 
across a deserted and desolate country, intersected by deep 
and wide ravines with low wood, but without water in wells or 
streams ; at present there are no appearances of inhabitants 
or cultivation throughout the whole of this tract, but numerous 
ruins attest that it was formerly otherwise. 

Shoran is a place of some size and importance, walled in, 
and having a well-supplied bazar. There is but little culti- 
vated land in its neighbourhood, and the crops looked thin 
and bad; the running streams, however, are not apparently 
turned to due advantage. Shoran is the head-quarters of the 
Rind Beluchis, acknowledged by all the Beluchi tribes as their 
head and chief. The present representative of the Rinds is a 
mere boy, Imam Bakhsh, son of Pirdar Khan, and his posses- 
sions, which were formerly very extensive in Kach'hi, extend 
now only to Shoran and the neighbouring districts. Shoran is 
about 2 miles from the hills. 

San-ni* is distant from Shoran 24| miles N. 20 E.; the 
whole distance being a perfect desert : it is a small walled town, 
having running streams and every facility for the cultivation 
of the soil ; but as it was deserted and the crops destroyed 
when I visited it, their extent could not be ascertained. The 
place was, until lately, held by a portion of the Gatluwi tribe 
of Beluchis. From San-ni a pass of that name through the 
mountains leads to Kelat, which may be reached in something 
less than 2 days, but the road is only practicable, and with 
difficulty, for lightly-laden camels ; horsemen in many places 
must dismount. 

Mihisir, N. 30 E., 6 miles and 3 furlongs, a considerably- 
sized, open town, on the edge of a large ravine, with water 
and a dyke (bund) ; cultivation near it is very plentiful. 

Dadar, N. 30 W., 24 miles 6 furlongs. At a distance of 
2 miles 6 furlongs the pass is entered through a low range of 
rocky hills known as the Ch'hota (Little) Bolan. The road 
through this is generally pretty good, though the hills on either 
side occasionally approach so as to form narrow gorges, where 

* Spelt San-ni in M. Tassin's maps, but his authority cannot be safely relied 
upon. — F. S. 
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an enemy might seriously impede the progress of troops. The 
length of this pass is 3 miles; after quitting it the road is 
generally level along the skirts of a low range of hills to the 
E., and leads direct towards Dadar, without diverging towards 
Naushera under the hills to the W. Water- courses from 
torrents cross the road occasionally. The whole is a desert 
tract, cultivation commencing only within a few miles of Dadar. 
The town of Dadar ranks next to B'hag in size, and is situated 
on the edge of a ravine, distant about 5 miles to the E. of 
the Bolan pass. It is walled in, but has considerable suburbs. 
The bazar is well supplied, and several of the larger Shikar- 
piir houses have agents here to assist in the trade between 
that place and the upper country. The cultivation in its 
vicinity is very rich and plentiful, from the abundant supply 
of water in running streams from the western hills. Indigo, 
wheat, cotton, and juwari form the principal crops, the former 
in no great quantity. Dadar had formerly a Hakim from the 
Kelat chief for its government and collection of the revenue. 
It formerly belonged, I believe, to Mir Shah Nuwaz Khan, 
late khan of Kelat. Most of the surrounding villages are 
en'ams [endowments] and jahir [fiefs] to various chiefs and 
tribes. The whole distance from Barshuri to Kotriya by the 
route above detailed is 41 miles 5 furlongs (say 42 miles), and 
thence to Dadar 79 miles 5 furlongs (say 80 miles), or about 
122 miles from Barshuri to Dadar by the Gandava route. In 
remarking generally on the tract of country traversed, I should 
observe that there can be no doubt that the facilities for cul- 
tivation along the whole line of country skirting the western 
hills from Gandava to Mihisir are unusually great, and the 
soil being, in common with that of nearly the whole of Kach'hi, 
a rich alluvial, is very productive. The streams are generally 
deep and rapid, not depending upon rain in the hills, but flow- 
ing from natural springs, and never failing. This part of 
Kach'hi is, however, but very thinly inhabited, and a great 
portion of its population, the Brahuwis, migrate during the hot 
season to the higher country, coming down from October till 
March or April to superintend their farms, &c. Gandava and 
its vicinity was formerly, as I have elsewhere observed, one of 
the great sources of supply of provisions to the Brahuwi hill- 
tribes; but the flourishing condition of that place and the 
western portion of Kach'hi generally has declined from mis- 
management under subsequent rulers ; nothing can possibly 
exceed the sterile appearance of the hills; their characteristic 
clay and limestone formation remains without a particle of 
vegetation to relieve the eye. Snow may be observed on the 
high point at a short distance S. of Kotriya, but seldom lower 
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down the ranges; as the elevation thence perceptibly dimi- 
nishes. I must not omit to mention that alum and sulphur 
are found in the hills to the N. of Kotriya, and form articles of 
trade between B'hag and Shikarpur ; and there is every rea- 
son to believe that this range would be found to yield other 
minerals. The streams are more or less impregnated with 
mineral substances, and hot springs are frequently met with. 
The natives count five passes into the upper country, between 
and including the Gandava and Bolan, of which we only know 
of two from actual survey. The importance of inquiries on 
these roads into Khorasan is obvious. 

Route from Khdngar to Lehriin Eastern Kach'hi. 

Khangar is a well-built mud fort on the southern side of 
the Barshuri desert, and in the direct road from Upper Sind'h 
to Eastern Kach'hi. At present it is abandoned and unin- 
habited, from the excesses formerly committed on it and the 
neighbouring country by those inveterate plunderers the 
Dumkis, Jekranis, Biigtis, &c. A large nala formerly led the 
water from the river inundations close to the walls of Khangar. 
The surrounding country is still well cultivated, and protec- 
tion is afforded to it from a neighbouring post of our cavalry. 

Cross the Barshuri desert in a direction about 10° W. of 
N. to Maniyutf, distance 20 miles. At about 1 1 miles this 
route crosses the il Nuriwah" nala, running from S.E. to N.W., 
the relic of an important channel for conveying the inunda- 
tions of the Indus across this tract, now choked up and long 
disused. Maniyiitfis a small fort, inhabited by a few Umrani, 
Behichis ; but the facilities for pasture which it possesses to 
the south-eastward attract a great number of Jats with their 
flocks, and these are scattered over the neighbouring country 
in temporary sheds or huts. The supply of water is depend- 
ent on rain in the eastern hills, whence it is brought to 
Maniyuti by nalas. Kach'hi wells in the nala, to the east of the 
fort, supply a limited quantity during the dry season. The 
importance of water to parties crossing in this direction, how- 
ever, has rendered it necessary to sink a well of masonry; and 
though, like all the water procured from springs on the edge 
of the desert, it is brackish, yet cattle and the inhabitants 
themselves drink it. There are some exceedingly fine patches 
of cultivation to the east and south, with large kurins of grass. 
The mustard-seed plant (shagraf *) is in great plenty ; the other 
crops are principally juwari. The Umarandyis have the right 

* Properly shigarf, i. e. fine, rare, &c. — a Persian epithet, and not properly the name 
of a plant.— F. S. 
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of zammdari over this place, under sanads [patents] from the 
khans of Kelat. 

Shahpiir, 12£ miles from Maniyiiti, N.E. ; the road is level, 
but sandy and heavy, across the Lehri and Larahi nalas, 
the latter within 2 miles of Lindah, a place formerly of some 
size and importance, and belonging to the Bangah tribe of Jats, 
but at present it is nearly depopulated, owing to the ravages 
of the marauders. Lindah is 1 mile from Shahpiir; the road, 
passing along the edge of high sand-hills, is very heavy. 
Shahpiir is situated in an uncultivated sandy plain, about 6 
miles from the Biigti hills. It is a well-built, thickly-popu- 
lated, open town, indebted for its comparatively nourishing 
condition in the heart of a country inhabited by professed 
freebooters, to the fact of its belonging, as an en'am, to the 
family of an influential seyyad. An excellent supply of water 
is procured from Kach'hi wells, at a distance of about \ of a 
mile to the south of the town, in the bed of a large river : this 
latter is dry, except immediately after heavy rain on the hills. 
There is a considerable quantity of cultivated ground at some 
distance from Shahpiir, at Sherani, Giigar, &c. The sand- 
hills, before alluded to, continue to run nearly due eastward 
from Shahpiir : following the general direction of the Biigti 
range, they terminate at a place called Uch'h, where is a 
plentiful supply of water from the hills. There is a somewhat 
shorter and more direct route from Sindli to Shahpiir and 
Eastern Kach'hi, by crossing over from Mubarikpiir by way 
of the small fort of Gamah and the wells in the desert, known 
as Dadokar. The distance is about 30 miles. 

Chattar, 10J miles. The road, skirting the hills in nearly 
a N.E. direction, is open, but sandy and heavy, lying through 
large patches of high grass, and a thick wood of babul [Acacia 
Arabica]. Chattar is a walled town of some size, with con- 
siderable cultivation in its vicinity. It was formerly the 
stronghold of the Jekrani tribe of Beliichis, the most active 
of all the plundering clans, who, with their chiefs, Darya 
Khan and Turk 'All, took Chattar and its lands from the 
Way iris. 

Phulajf, 10 miles in a N. direction, by a road through a 
thick wood of tamarisk and babul. It passes the fort and 
village of Jehada, 4 miles from Chattar ; cultivation is abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood of this place. Phulaji has two 
small mud-forts well supplied with water, and has much culti- 
vated ground to the east and north ; though the general 
feature of the surrounding country is wood. 

It commands the pass, 5J miles distant E. ? to Dirah and 
Khan, the Man and Biigti strongholds. There is a road across 
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the desert due W. from Phulaji to B'hag, by way of Chachah, 
42 miles distant. Kahan, in the Man country, is distant from 
Phulaji 56 miles, by way of Sartaf and the Nalusk pass. 
Dirah, in the Bugti country, is 64 miles. 

Lehri, 13^ miles in a N.YV. direction. The first part of the 
road lies through thick wood and heavy sand, but the re- 
mainder through an open and occasionally cultivated country. 
Lehri, the largest and most important town in Eastern Ka- 
ch'hi, is walled in, and has a well supplied bazar, with a con- 
siderable trade between B'hag, Talli, and Lehri, which sup- 
plies the wants of all the low country between it and Shah- 
pur, as well as the hilly country of the Maris and Bugtfs. 
There is much cultivated land about Lehri. About 3 miles 
to the S. a road leads from Lehri to Kahan, but it is a diffi- 
cult route, barely practicable for camels, and measuring about 
85 miles; a thick wood lies between Lehri and the hills, 
and the bed of a wide river passes close to the southern wall 
of the town; this, after rain, leaves a formidable stream. 
Water is abundant, being always procured on digging a few 
feet deep in the bed of the river ; but in those who are not 
accustomed to it, their water appears to occasion ulcers ; and 
the same is the case in Western Kach'hf, particularly at Dadar. 
From this evil our troops suffered severely. There are routes 
from Lehri to the Khajjack country, through Mall, Talli, and 
Kurk to Dadar by Togachi and Miti. 

The whole distance from Khangar to Lehri is 66^ miles. 
The tract of country traversed from the northern edge of the 
desert at Maniyiiti differs from the central and western portions 
of Kach'hf in the light and sandy nature of the soil, as well as 
in the want of running streams. Cultivation is consequently 
very partial, being dependent on seasons of rain,* the supply 
of water from wells being little more than sufficient for men 
and cattle. Forage is plentiful along this line of country, 
which is famous for its abundance of cattle and sheep. Cotton 
(in favourable seasons) and juwarf are the principal crops. 
The Bugti and Man hills which commence at Shahpur, are 
apparently a spur from the great Suleiman range, running 
nearly N. and S. They do not rise to any considerable height, 
but are sufficiently elevated to produce a great change of 
climate. The highest portion of the Man hills may be about 
2000 feet above the level of the plains. Lime in some portion 
of these hills appears to prevail in so great a degree, that 
alabaster was observed in considerable quantities. Their 

* The rainy season in Kach'hi is froni January to March. The rains are very 
heavy, often accompanied by severe thunder-storms. 
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general appearance does not differ, however, from the great 
range, a conglomerate of clay and lime, intermixed with large 
round stones, being their most common feature. The roads or 
passes through these hills are, for the most part, the sandy beds 
of torrents overhung with precipitous cliffs ; and water is alone 
procurable (except at Dirah and Kahan) from pools left by the 
rain, and these after a certain period become brackish. At 
Dirah there is a natural spring called Sirak, in Beluchi (a cor- 
rupt contraction of Siyah-Ab) [Black Water]. This phrase is 
always used to distinguish spring- water from other water, as is 
likewise that of " Pir Chattar."* The Kahan and Dirah valleys 
are highly productive, particularly of wheat. The Maris and 
Bugtis also feed large herds of cattle and flocks ofbroad-tailedf 
sheep. Alum and sulphur are found in mines near Talli in these 
hills, and form articles of trade. The whole of the low and hilly 
country above mentioned is inhabited by Beluehis, who are in- 
veterate plunderers ; viz., Dumkis and Jekranis in the plains ; 
Maris and Bugtis in the hills. (Their subdivisions, &c., will 
hereafter be given.) The two last have ever held themselves 
independent, except in a feudal service to the Khan of Kelat ; 
and their strength of position, and proverbial fierceness and 
courage, have enabled them always to maintain their inde- 
pendence. The Dumkis and Jekranis long held the plains of 
Kach'hi completely at their mercy ; and being well mounted, 
defied pursuit. It was only after the most active and harass- 
ing campaign that these scourges of the country were put 
down. The Jats cultivate the land, and feed the flocks of the 
Beluehis. A communication exists between the Man and 
Biigti hills and Harand-Dajil, the most southerly of the 
Sheik X possessions. These places formed, up to the time of 
the late Khan, the extent of the Kelat possessions eastwards. 

Route through Central Kadi hi from Barshuri to B^hdg, Sfc. 

Kasim-ka Jok, § a small village 19 miles N.W. from 
Barshuri, on the Nan river, which, rising in the hills beyond 
the Khajjak country, traverses the whole of the centre of 
Kach'hi till lost in the desert. The Khajjak tribe, however, 
holding this important source of fertility in their possession, 

* Pir Chattar may mean " Cunning Bluebeard,'' and be a nickname. It is not clear 
whether the writer means that the spring at Pir Chattar is called Siyah-Ab, or that 
springs are here called by that name or Pir Chattar indifferently. — F. S. 

f Dunbah in Persian. — F. S. 

| Sheik in the MS. The spelling of this word Seik, and then Sheik, almost like the 
Arab Sheikh, is a remarkable instance of the puzzling irregularity'of our common 
orthography. Sik'h is pronounced nearly as Shik'h in some parts of India. — F. S. 

6 Kasim's market. Jok is the Sind'hi pronunciation of the Hindi chauk or chok. — 
F. S. 
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have of late years so diminished the supply, which would be 
otherwise abundant throughout its whole course, that the 
water in the Nan seldom (except after heavy rains) reaches 
further S. than B 'hag/ and even at that place the quantity is 
limited. At 14J miles this road passes the village of Mir-hur, 
crosses the Nari, and thence to Kasim. The juwari crops are 
very luxuriant. 

B'hag,* distant from Kasim ka Jok about 19J miles, is 
considered as the capital of Kachhi, more from its central 
position than from its trade or actual importance. It was, 
under the Kelat rulers, the residence of the Nawab and the 
seat of government of the province. It is a large walled town, 
with a population of about 8000, principally Hindus. It car- 
ries on a trifling trade in the products of Kach'hi with Shikar- 
pur, but it has principally a transit trade, being an entrepot 
for the caravans f to and from that place to Khorasan. The 
surrounding country has the most desolate appearance. The 
population throughout the whole of the plains is scanty, and 
the villages are few. and widely scattered. Juwari and cotton 
are cultivated immediately in the neighbourhood of B'hag, and 
the former attests, by the richness of the crops, the capa- 
bilities of the soil of the low country for purposes of cultiva- 
tion. The soil here appears more loamy than the hard clay 
generally met with. There are no wells at this place, and the 
river Nari supplies the water used at B'hag. It has the re- 
mains of one or two fine tombs outside the walls, which are in 
a state of ruin, and afford but little protection to the town. 
They have bastions and loopholes. 

Roads leading from B'hag to Ganddvd, Hdji, Mitri, and the Khaj- 
jak Country, Lehri, Phuldji, and Eastern Kacfihi, Dddar, and 
the Boldn Pass. 

The regular Kafilah [caravan] route is by way of B'hag to 
Haji-ka Shehr, and thence to Dadar; that from Mihisir to 
the latter place has been already described, and that from 
B'hag to Mihisir, 16 miles N.W. over a generally desolate 
tract, completes the junction of the route along the western 
hills with that of Central Kach'hi. 

Haji ka Shehr, 16 miles due N. from B'hag on the Nari, is 
a small walled town, in good repair Its permanent inha- 
bitants are principally Jats and Hindus. The Brahiiwis take 
up their residence here and in the neighbourhood during the 

* The author invariably writes Bagh, as if this were the Persian word for garden ; 
but both M. Tassin's maps (Calcutta, 1837) have B'hag, as well as Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger's, which is probably the best authority of all. — F. S. 

f Kafilahs. 
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winter, living principally in tiimans, and going to the bazar 
for supplies. The bazar at Haji is well supplied; but being 
on the high road for Kafilahs, it has principally a transit trade. 

From Haji to Dadar the distance is about 22 miles N.W. by 
way of Mitri ; and from Barshuri to Dadar, by B'hag and Haji, 
76^ miles. 

It will only be necessary to remark on the central portion 
of the province traversed in the above route — that is, from 
Barshuri to Dadar — that the country is thinly inhabited, and 
partakes more of a desert than a cultivated tract. The 
Nan and the canals which might be drawn from it, and of 
which there are numerous remains, would render this part of 
Kach'hi, however, most productive, and capable of supporting 
a large population ; but misgovernment on the one hand, and 
the ravages of the Brahuwis on the other, have all but re- 
duced Central Kach'hi to desolation. The cultivators and 
fixed inhabitants are generally Jats, though the Brahuwis live 
at many of the places on this route during the cold months. 
The roads are perfectly level, and the river or nalas only 
offer impediments after heavy rain, when they become im- 
passable. 

The route from Haji to Sibbi and the Khajjak country is 
by way of Mitri, a walled and well-supplied town, andKurk; 
the general direction is about 20° E. of N., and the distance 
24 miles. This tract is generally uncultivated till within 
about 4 miles S. of Kurk ; thence, as far N. as the hills, the 
country is very productive. The whole of the Khajjak 
country, of which the Fort of that name is the capital, is very 
rich, particularly in wheat. The Khajjak tribe, as before 
stated, held the means of irrigation by the Nari completely in 
their hands ; and their crops and extent of cultivation were 
unequalled in any part of Kach'hi. Roads lead from Gulu in 
the plains near Khajjak, to Badrah, Mundege, Kwut, and 
Talli, the capital of the powerful tribe of the Sha-dti-zayi 
Afghans,* or Pat'hans, the estimated distance being 46 kos, or 
about 70 miles. This northern corner of Kach'hi, that is from 
Lehri N.W. to Khajjak and Gulu, is an unexplored part of 
the plains; but there can be no doubt that it is a rich and 
important one, as it borders on the Mari country ; the Pat'han 
tribes, by whom it is chiefly inhabited, as the Sha-du-zayis, 
Shfrunis, Bazdars, Kotriyans, Daman Lunis, and Pannis, are 
generally at war with the Maris and Khajjaks : their rich 
country constantly inviting the incursions of the former. 
From Khajjak to Dadar the distance is about 24 miles. 

* The author says Afghan Pat'hans ; but the latter is only a synonymous term for 
Afghan.— F. S. 
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The following routes, derived from the best native in- 
formation, are connected with the portion of the country N. 
of Haji : — 

Note of a Route from Talli in the Plains to Kalian. 

On leaving Talli one proceeds easterly about 6 miles to the 
commencement of the Hills. There is a pass which is not 
considered as difficult; camels can traverse it; and my in- 
formant says guns could do the same. On crossing one or 
two hills, one descends into the valley of the Lehri river, 
which is followed for 18 miles, and the first halting-place is on 
its banks, 12 kos from Talli. The hills on either side are not 
described as precipitous or high. Passing over another range 
of easy hills, on which is the second halting-place, 12 kos from 
the former, the road descends gradually to a lower tract of 
country, in which, about 4 or 5 kos from the hills, is Kahan, 
8 kos from the second halting -place. The total distance is 
32 kos. There is no want of water, wood, or grass along this 
road; and the road itself is said to be good. It bears the 
name of Gandava, and is said to have been formed during the 
time of Taimur Shah, an ancestor of Shah Shuja (I give it as 
the native told me, having no books of any sort nearer than 
Sakkar) : my informant says that this road, like many others in 
the hills, is used by the natives without difficulty with camels. 
He says it is a good route to Kahan ; and, as far as I can 
understand him, there are no passes in it to present impedi- 
ments : in fact, he merely describes a hilly country covered in 
parts with low brushwood and grass. 

Two Routes leading from Gulu in the Plains to Talli. 

1st route through Badrah and Hernayi* : — 

Entering the pass about a kos beyond Gulu in a northerly 
direction, one crosses the stream of the Nari several times 
during the first 10 or 15 miles : the road is good, and the pass 
open, being always several hundred yards wide. The ascent 
is gentle, and the pass is quite practicable for guns, Mihrab 
Khan's two guns having traversed it as far as Chote'ili, and 
also, I believe, Kwut, during his Mari campaign, about 
20 years ago. 

The hills on each side are in some places accessible to in- 
fantry, in others scarped. Infantry can generally go along 
the top of them. Plenty of grass is to be found. 

The waters of the mountain-streams do not come down 
violently till the months of May and June. 

* Perhaps Herneyi. — F. S. 
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The road is generally stony, but clear of obstacles. On 
reaching within about a kos of Badrah the defile terminates ; 
and one marches through a hilly country. Badrah,* 12 kos 
from Gulu, is a small fort belonging to the Bara-zayis. There 
are about eighty families in it, and three or four banyans. 
The country around it, in the valley of the Nari, is cultivated 
chiefly with wheat. There is no want of water or grass. 
Leaving Badrah and skirting the Nari along a good road, 
with high hills on each side, the second march is Miyah 
Shalm-ka Kach'h, 10 kos northwards. This is a small village 
of thirty or forty houses of priests. f Grass is to be had. 
10 kos further N. one comes to Hernayi, along the same de- 
scription of road. There is a fort with 200 families, and ten or 
fifteen banyans. The place belongs to the Makrani Pat'hans : J 
wheat, &c. is cultivated in the neighbourhood. From this 
place one takes a north-easterly direction along the banks of a 
stream that joins the Nari at Hernayi, and passes at times 
over gently swelling hills to Chote'ili, a village of sixty families 
and twenty banyans, also belonging to the Makrani Pat'hans. 
There is a fort and a tower (Burj) here. Wheat and rice are 
cultivated, and grass can be procured. Mustafa Khan, 
Mihrab Khan's general, took his two guns as far as this place. 
An excellent road leads one from Chote'ili to Talli. Leaving 
the hills about a kos beyond Choteili, one emerges into an 
extensive sandy plain which, as one approaches Talli, is well 
cultivated and studded with villages. Talli belongs to the 
Sha-du-zayi Pat'hans. It seems to consist of a cluster of small 
villages. There are six forts occupied by the heads of 
families, and Ha'izu-1-lah Khan and Rishu-l-lah § Khan are 
the two most powerful chiefs. Ihere is another named 
Dinuh Khan, This place is very wealthy, and various kinds 
of grain and tobacco are cultivated near it. Water is ob- 
tained from Kariz (water-courses). There are 500 families 
and forty or fifty banyans, by whom a considerable traffic is 
carried on. The Sheikhs [| and Sha-du-zayis are great horse- 
breeders, and are hostile to the Maris. The whole distance 
from Gulu to Talli by this road is estimated at 5 manzils ^f 
(stages), or 46 kos. 

2nd route through Badrah and Mundai : — 

* Brada, in the MS.— F. S. 

f Probably Fakirs or Dervishes, i. e. Ascetics ; as the Muselmans have no priesthood. 
— F. S. 

\ That is, Afghan tribes, who have emigrated from Makran on the Persian Gulf.— 
F.S. 

6 This name has probably been misspelt. — F. S. 

|| Shik'h, i. e. Sik'hs?— F. S. 

^[ Manzil, or Meshslah, are Arabic terms, signifying a day's journey. — F. S. 
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To Bddrah as above described ; then taking a north-easterly- 
direction along the banks of the Baji, which falls into the 
Nari ; a little below Badrah one comes to Mundai, 8 kds. The 
river passes close under the walls. Mustafa Khan's guns came 
to this place. The village or fort is small, belongs to the 
Maris, and when inhabited, can lodge about 100 families; but 
there is no cultivation about at present, and it is supposed 
that the place is deserted ; grass is plentiful. The hills are 

1 kds distant, and the town has a large masjid (mosque), built 
by 'A'lam Khan B&ruzayi many years ago. 

Four kds from Mundai, in an easterly direction, and pro- 
ceeding up the course of the stream, one reaches the village 
of Kwut, belonging to the Khajjaks. Mustafa Khan's guns 
came here. The road is excellent, except half a kds of broken 
sand hills nearer Kwut than Mundai; but even here there are 
no obstacles to guns. Eight families and six or seven banyans 
occupy the place ; wheat is cultivated, and there is plenty of 
grass. On leaving Mundai one passes in a direction about 

2 points E. of N., over a hilly country with a good but stony 
road to a pool of water, 8 kds. The pool may be 50 yards in 
diameter, and 2 feet deep : there are several other pools along 
the road at a little distance from it. Continuing on the hill 
road for 2 kds more, one enters a Ran (desert) of sand with an 
excellent road to the village of Puwer, 10 kos from the water. 
This place contains about 100 families of the Sanachf or Mana- 
chi * Pat'hans, who are hostile to the Maris. There are no 
banyans ; the land is cultivated in the proper season ; and the 
water, though from wells only 3 or 4 feet deep, is good ; grass 
is plentiful ; some say that Puwer is at present uninhabited. 
On leaving Puwer one proceeds along the plain for 2 or 3 kds, 
and then for 2 or 3 kds further over hills and stony ground, 
among which a nala runs from W. to E. ; the road then pro- 
ceeds along the plain again to Talli, which is 12 kds from 
Puwer. The entire distance from Gulu to Talli by this road 
is estimated at 5 manzils or 50 kds.f 

Salar is a Husseini Jarm village, 4 kds S.E. of Talli, with 
a fort ; 200 families, six or seven banyans, great cultivation, 
and water from Kariz. 

My informant describes water and grass to be most plentiful 
all over the hills, but he did not give me so favourable an 
account of the fuel. 

* The writer says that he had written this name in the original character so hastily 
that he was doubtful how it ought to be read. — F. S. 

f Ten kos, equal about 18 miles, is an average day's journey in most parts of Asia 
and Africa.— F. S. 
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2. — A short Account of the Beluchi and other Tribes who inhabit 
Upper Sind'h and Kactihi. 

Along the river Indus from B'hakar, as far as Shikar-pair, 
the country is principally inhabited by Jats and the Beluchi 
tribe of Khosahs. The former, who are found scattered all 
over the low country, alluded to in the previous routes, are con- 
sidered as the aborigines * of the land, the Beluchis being, 
as they acknowledge, foreign invaders. The Jats are solely 
cultivators and breeders of cattle, but some few of them have 
attained importance as zamindars (land -holders). The Jats 
in Sind'h and Kach'hi are generally poor, and in most cases, 
the servants and labourers of the Brahuwi and other Beluchis. 
They have, in common with all those tribes, various and ex- 
tremely numerous subdivisions. Jats are to be found in every 
portion of Upper and Lower Sind'h, and even as far eastward 
as Kach'hi, where they feed their flocks in the Bani (grass 
lands) and islands of the Ran.f These people are believed to 
have been the original inhabitants of the country, who were 
converted to Islamism by their Muselman invaders, and this 
supposition is supported in some degree by their own tradi- 
tions as well as by the early mention of many of their tribes in 
the native historical works on Sind'h. The Jats are a most 
useful class of people, and under a more vigorous and equitable 
government would prove valuable subjects ; but being con- 
stantly exposed to the violence of marauders under rulers 
who offer no protection to their subjects, in a country also 
where the cultivator too often sows for the robber to reap, 
they dwindle down to an inferior and servile state, living 
principally on the produce of their flocks in temporary habita- 
tions, and moving about as forage or water may require. 
The following are subdivisions of the Jat tribes found in Upper 
Sind'h and Kach'hi. The Beyahs and AbrahsJ are alone 
zamindars, and of some importance. The Jats divide them- 
selves into two classes, as cultivators and camel-breeders. 
1st Class, Cultivators: — 



* Their name implies this, for Jat, Jat'h, or Jet'h, as it is occasionally written, is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit word Jyesht'ha — old, ancient. — F. S. 

f Ran, or rin, probably from the Sanskrit word aranya, a desert, signifies a sandy 
desert, but is peculiarly given in Western India to that singular sandy morass which 
almost encloses Kach'h Proper, and separates it from Sindh, and the Great Western 
District called Thar (St'hala) ; for an account of which see Col. Tod's Rajpatana. — 
F. S. 

J Bengal and Arabs in the MS., which has here, no doubt, been mistranscribed ; as 
Jats could not be called Bengalis and Arabs. The Beyahs and Abrahs, being the two 
first named on the list, manifestly belong to the most considerable of the agricultural 
tribes, those who are zamindars or landholders. — F. S. 
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1. Abrah 

2. Be>h 

3. Bachuwad 

4. Deyah 

5. Kakaputrah 

6. Buk^jah 

7. Sarki 

8. Dunir 

9. Junejhar 

10. Marafanl 

11. Lodrah 

2nd Class, Camel-breeders : 

1. Dinar! 

2. Gadrah 

3. Shadwai 

4. Mandrah 

5. Sangarani 

6. Wawanj 

7. Gad'hi 

8. Sandilah 

9. Waswanah 



12. Khurirah 

13. Wagar 

14. Tihin 

15. G6nya 

16. Powir 

17. Sitarah 

18. Mihr 

19. Ban gar 

20. BadaVi 

21. Kaki 

22. Batu 



10. Mir 

11. Manjidah 

12. Babar 

13. Shorah 

14. Hassd 

15. Vaniyar 

16. Hajanah 

17. Chalgari 

18. WAluwdt 



Of these subdivisions Nos. % 4, 5, and 17 have more claims 
to Beluchi than Jat origin, but as they occupy themselves 
entirely as camel-breeders and drivers they are considered as 
belonging to the latter class. 

The Khosahs * are a numerous tribe of cultivating Beluchis, 
principally inhabiting the tract of country before alluded 
to; they are occasionally met with on the southern edge of 
the Barshuri desert. Their quiet habits of life have left the 
Khosahs few friends among their predatory brethren ; and they 
therefore seek that part of the country where they are least 
likely to be molested, and claim the protection of the Khair- 
pur government, to which they are tributary. The Khosahs 
were firm adherents of the Kalora dynasty, in whose cause they 
suffered many severe losses. They had formerly considerable 
possessions to the E. of the Indus, beyond Khair-pur, but of 
these the Talpiiris have deprived them. This tribe has four 
subdivisions : — 

1. Kalulani (the Chief) 

2. Bakrdni 

3. Juriyani 

4. Siiriyani (who cultivate the land near the desert). 

The Khosahs are feudal retainers of the Khair-pur branch 
of the Talpuri family. 



* Perhaps Khassahs, t. e. peculiarly, especially Belachis.—F. S. 
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Jat'huwis. 

The Jat'huwis are a small Behichi tribe which inhabits the 
tract of country immediately to the E. of Shikar-pur, and ex- 
tends eastwards to the Indus and the confines of the Burdikar 
on the N. The Sind'h canal bounds the Jat'huwi country to 
the S. Portions of this tribe are to be found elsewhere, and 
in Kach'hi at San-ni as before mentioned. The Jat'huwis 
were a troublesome and predatory tribe, but have of late 
years been much restrained by the Kh air- pur government, 
and they are now peaceable, if we except occasional feuds, 
common to all the Beluchi tribes, between them and their 
neighbours the Burdi's, which boundary disputes tend to keep 
up. Such feuds show themselves in mutual violence, till the 
interests of the parties suggest a compact between them for 
a certain period, and such truces are seldom infringed. The 
Jat'huwi country is very favourably situated for cultivation, 
and is productive. The chief is a zamindar, under feudal 
service to Kha'ir-pur. The following are the subdivisions of 
this tribe, whose principal town is Dharap'har, about 20 miles 
E. of Shikar-pur : — 

7. Sanglejar 

8. Rodrani 

9. Sherran 

10. Khosdn 

11. Savvad-Khanani. 



1. Brahmani 

2. Bijarani 

3. Badani 

4. Shddinjar 

5. Jalili 

6. Sahawani 



Bur dis. 



The portion of Upper Sind'h known as Burdikar, from the 
tribe inhabiting it, extends in a north-easterly direction to the 
edge of the desert, and joins the Jat'huwi country to the S. 
The Burdi's have among their subdivisions some notorious 
plunderers, who formerly infested the whole of Upper Sind'h, 
but have, since our establishment in that country, been much 
restrained. They are a numerous and warlike tribe, at deadly 
feud with the Mazaris and Boigtis, whose incursions, from their 
proximity to the hills and desert, they are constantly called 
upon to repel. Burdikar is a productive tract of country, as 
the large outlet from the Indus called the Began Nala 
(stream) traverses its whole extent from E. to W., and affords 
full scope to irrigation. The principal town is J'hall, though 
the residence of the chief is Shir-gar'h. The subdivisions of 
the Burdi tribe are: — 
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( 1. Salgai 

1. B^jdrdni (the Chief) ! 2. G61dr 

2. Bunglani J 3. Bangwah 

( 4. Raha-zayi 

„«„,.,, [ 1. Shira-zayi 

3. Ghajam % Kanderani 

4. Kanirdm! I 3 Dairl .^ ni 

5. Vmdowam 1 ^ ^ha-kani 

6. Baj-kani ( Q Sahut-Kekdni 

7. Bahal-kani 

8. Dahani 

9. Zapi 

10. Bakrani 

11. Chohilanl 

12. Jeghani 

..„ ~ , , , ( 1. Suhuwi 

13. Sundaram % ArUni 

14. Surani | 3 Jdgirdni. 

Of this tribe the four principal subdivisions, with their 
chiefs, are these : — 

1. Bijarani Shir Mahammed 

2. Sundaranl Zematu-1-din 

3. Sorani Khairu-1-din KMn 

4. Jeg'hani Zahir Khan. 

And the three subdivisions above mentioned are again 
divided as described. The Burdis are subject to the Khair- 
piir government, on the same conditions as the Khosahs and 
Jat'hiiwis. 

Jamalis. 

This is a poor and small clan of Beluchis, who are cultivators 
and shepherds at Rajhan, at the northern extremity of Upper 
Sind'h, and on the edge of the Barshiin desert. They have 
also villages in Eastern Kachhi, and were always on good 
terms with the Dumkis, Jekranis, and others who could not 
carry on their forays without the assistance of the wells kept 
by the Jamalis at Rajhan and other places. This tribe is 
tributary to the Kardar of Naushera, belonging to the Haider- 
abad government, and had the right of levying a toll on all 
Kafilahs and travellers passing the desert to Barshdri, as a 
sort of black mail for protection afforded to them across that 
tract. Their subdivisions are : — 

1. Randdni I 3. Mundanini 

2. Dasht* I 4. Shirkanani.t 



* Desert..— F. S. f Shir-Khanani ? — F. S. 
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Eastern Kach'hi. 

'Amranis. 

The 'Amranis not being plunderers, but possessing in the 
lands near Maniyuti all they require for their sustenance and 
the pasture of their flocks, were constantly exposed to the 
violence of the marauders in their neighbourhood, and with 
difficulty maintained their position on the northern edge of the 
desert. They are an inconsiderable but well-disposed tribe, 
and have assisted materially in all our measures for putting 
down the Dumkis and Jekranis, with whom they were, of 
course, at deadly feud. Maniyuti and its vicinity have been 
before described ; there are also portions of the tribe at Jam- 
bah and other places to the westward. Their subdivisions 
are : — 



1. Jangiyani 

2. Bardchani 

3. Ghazniyani 

4. Ferdzani 

5. Belani 

6. Malghani 



7. Palliyani 

8. Jangi Khazayi 

9. Sazayi 

10. Rindani 

11. Mazarani. 



Bugtis. 

The Bugti Hills form the southern extremity of the range 
before mentioned in Eastern Kach'hi, and are entirely in the 
possession of this tribe, which is a large and powerful one, 
said to muster 2000 fighting men, though probably half that 
number would be nearer the truth. The Bugtis were a com- 
pletely predatory tribe, being connected with the Mazaris, 
and affording shelter to the marauders in the plains. The 
capital of their country is the fort of Deirah (or as it is com- 
monly called in the country Siyaf, from the spring near it) : 
from its strong position it was considered as inaccessible by 
the native powers. The Bugtis thus carried on their system 
of depredation in perfect security ; and the story goes, that the 
only attempt to punish them and the Maris ever made was, 
an expedition under the great Kelat chief, Nasir Khan, which 
failed completely. They have ever enjoyed a perfect immunity 
from tax or tribute; and a feudal acknowledgment of the 
authority of the Kelat chief was all they were called upon to 
pay. The only defile leading into the Biigti country ever 
passed by our forces, is that from Phulaji before mentioned. 
It is distant 64 miles, and is a perfectly practicable and com- 
paratively open road for guns of any description. There are 
other footpaths to Deirah from the southern side at Matzm, 

p 2 
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&c. De'irah is situated in a fertile plain of about 6 miles in 
its greatest extent ; it is a small and ill-defended fort, though 
the only stronghold possessed by the tribe ; the siyaf, or spring, 
is distant about 400 yards. From De'irah to Khan the distance 
is about 37 miles by a road practicable for guns (though they 
were transported with difficulty, having to pass through strong 
narrow denies and gorges, particularly that of Pir-pattah). 
The Bugti's are subdivided as follows : — their chief, Bebaraz, # 
is an old man, and has two sons, Ahmed Khan and Islam Khan. 

1. Rajah 9. Notani Firuzani 

2. Kalpars 10. Notani Dirisak t 

3. Masiiri 11. Sandiyani 

4. Kokani 12. Rama-zayi 

5. Muodarani 13. Sarkari 

6. Kiya zayi 14. P'hung 

7. Shambaiani 15. Chandrah-zayi. 

8. Seidani 

Of these the Kalpars, separating themselves from the other 
portions of the tribe who live in the hills, have always taken 
up their residence on the southern skirts towards Malli, and 
thence have been most active and inveterate marauders in 
the Burdi country, as well as in the Haider-abad districts, 
near Mubarik-pur, and the province of Chanduki. 

Maris. 
The Mari hills lie N. of Phulaji, and extend nearly to the 
Pat'han and Khajjak countries at Kwut and Mundai. This 
tribe is certainly the most powerful and numerous of any of 
the Beluchi clans, and having a great reputation as warriors, 
as well as occupying a country so strong that a few determined 
men may hold the passes against a superior force, the Maris 
have ever been looked upon with great respect and terror 
throughout these countries. They divided with the Kakars 
the possession of the Bolan pass, and made continual forays 
on the whole of the low country inhabited by the people of 
Patan, northward of Lehri. Mutual assistance tended to 
keep up an amicable feeling between them and the Khajjaks, 
who furnished a quota of their best men, to assist on occasions 
of hostility with other parties. The stronghold of the Maris 
is Kahan, a respectably- si zed fort, situated in a well- watered 
and cultivated plain of about 7 miles in its greatest extent. 
Beyond this there are no fortified places, but two strong posts 
called Kddi and Kolu in the hills, where the whole tribe can 
be maintained with water and forage. These are about 40 

* Very probably a corruption of Mobarak. — F. S. 
f The Direeshks of Sir H. Pottinger's map.— F. S. 
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miles from Kahan. The climate of the Marf country is more 
bracing, and cooler by many degrees than that of the plains ; 
rain is also very frequent. The appearance of the hill-tribes 
is indeed a stronger proof of the difference of climate between 
the lower and upper country than the height of these hills 
would seem to warrant* A communication and considerable 
traffic is carried on between the Man and Biigti tribes and 
the Sik'h possessions in Harand-Dajil, in which direction, also, 
these marauders often commit depredations. The subdivi- 
sions of this tribe are : — 



1. Gazaini 

2. Bija>ani 

3. Laharani 

4. Lalnwani 

5. Siyal K6st 

6. Madigani 

7. Bandani 

8. Rungani 

9. Sumrani 



10. Bdlari 

11. Kuugarani 

12. Pomvadi 

13. Suluwam 

14. Shajii 

15. Loherani 

16. Sh^raui 

17. Mundani. 



The chief j is head of the 1st subdivision, and the other 
three influential men in the clan are Dalil Khan, La'l Khan, 
and Eahmat Khan. The Maris have jahirsj; near Hyder- 
abad and Khair-pur, and some branches of the latter family 
are connected with the chief by marriage, which increases the 
influence of the tribe. 

Beyond the Man hills, as it may be to the N., the following 
Pat'han and Afghan tribes are settled, and they are also culti- 
vators in the low country : — 

Afghan Tribes. 
1. Shaduz-rayi 2. Shiruni 3. Baidar. 

Pafhans. 

4. Katriyas 6. Pami 

5. Luui 7. Daman. 



Durnkis. 
This tribe is numerous, and thus subdivided : — 
1. Mir6-zai (chief) | 9. Talani 

10. Luwadh 



2. Mohammedani 

3. Brahmani 

4. Baghdar 

5. Shalkdgi 

6. Dimari 

7. Gaugi 

8. Gashkori 



1 1 . Siyughani 

12. Gazyani 

13. Hazirani 

14. Siluwi 

15. Fatwani. § 



* In 1 840 the difference of the thermometer between Kahan and Phulaji was 25° ; 
at the latter 122° within a tent being the maximum ; and at the former only 97°. 
f Since dead. \ J4hir, i, e. feudal estates? — F. S. § Fat-nawani? F. S. 
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Jekranis. 

This is not so numerous a tribe as the Dumki, but its 
members were by far the most active plunderers of the low 
country. They acknowledge the authority of the Dumki* 
chief, and assisted that tribe in the expulsion of the Kaihiris 
from Phulaji and Chattar, which last was the stronghold of 
the Gekranis ; the most notorious of which clan as robbers 
were the chiefs Durga Khan, Jami, Rahmat, and Turk All, any 
one of whose names was alone sufficient to spread terror 
throughout the surrounding country, so that they carried on 
their depredations with perfect impunity as far southward and 
westward as Larkhanah. The whole of Kach'hi was com- 
pletely at their mercy, and no Kafilah was formerly safe 
without an escort of Dumkis and Jekranis ; in other words, 
without a tax as black-mail paid to those tribes. The Jekranis 
mustered about 300 well-mounted men. They are thus sub- 
divided : — 



1. Salivani (the chief) 

2. Majani 

3. Siyapaz 

4. Suwanani 

5. Sudkani 



6. Sdlkani 

1. Molkani 

8. Karc5r Karri 

9. Dir Karri. 



The Jekranis now profess to cultivate the ground near 
Shfrani and Shah-pur; but there is too much reason to believe 
that they still carry on their depredations, though not openly. 
The natives of the country insist that no party of Behichis on 
a chappao [foray] can be complete without a certain portion of 
Jekranis as guides over the desert tracts which intervene* 
between Upper Sind'h and Kach'hi. 

Kaihiris. 

The Kaihiris are Sik'hs, and derive their origin from 
Afghanistan.! The sacred character of this tribe did not, 
however, as before mentioned, prevent their being molested 
by the Beluchis, and it is but lately that they have regained 
some of their lost possessions at Chattar J and its vicinity. 
During their exile from Eastern Kach'hi they lived under the 

* I have always found the Jekranis the best guides in Kach'hi, even along the whole 
of the western and northern extremity of the province. 

f In the history of Sind'h the following mention is made of this tribe in describing 
the country of Siwi, known as Sibi. *' At the place called Chattar there is a tribe of 
Seyyads of Kahiri (which word is the name of a tree, the date-tree) : the story goes that 
one of their predecessors by his knowledge of magic possessed the power of making a 
date-tree answer the purpose of a horse in transporting him from place to place." This 
childish legend is yet current, and believed by the Kaihiris. 

% The writer forgot that Sik'hs cannot be considered as possessing the character of 
sacredness, except among themselves ; to Hindus and Mohammedans they are anything 
bat sacred. — F. S. 
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protection of the Sind'h governments at Khair-pur in Upper 
Sind'h. The Kaihiris are a strong tribe, and of the most 
peaceable habits, suitable to their religious profession; the 
violence of the Beluehis alone drove them to arms. They 
have not, of course, any subdivisions. 

The foregoing enumeration embraces all the tribes met with 
between the Indus and the extremity of Eastern Kaeh'hi, and 
from thence to the Khajjak country. In the centre of the 
province there is also found the important Mag' hen tribe 
under its chief Ghulanil Nabi.* Their capital is Julal Khan, 
N.W. of B'hag. Their subdivisions are ; — 

1. Hajiz-zayi I 3. B'hdnd 

2. Bambirani | 4. Arbani. 

The Mag'heris have an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Abrahs and Maghis. Beyond the Biigti country to the E. 
and N., as far as Rozan on the Indus, we meet with the 
Mazari Beluehis, a violent and predatory tribe, whose depre- 
dations have occasionally proved very injurious to the traffic 
on the river. They are subjects of the Sik'h government, but 
do not appear to be much restrained. The Mazaris join the 
Kalpar and Dirisak Bugtis in their forays on Upper Sind'h 
along the line of country extending from Kotriya to Dadar. 
There are also Eind, Lashari, and Jat'huwi Behichis. The 
Lasharis are a subdivision of the Maghsi,f and are not very 
numerous. The latter have been before described. Inde- 
pendent of the Beluchi tribes in Kach'hi the Sarawan Brahuwis 
are met with to the westward in the centre of the province, 
and northward in the vicinity of Dadar, Mitri, Maghi, and 
Khajjak country, but they only reside in the plains during the 
cold months; of the Sarawan tribe who held jahirs or lands 
under a feudal tenure in Kach'hi, or came down for food, &c. 
during the inclement season, were the Reissani chief Ussud 
Khan, Shahwani Mahamed Khan, Bungalzye, Adam Khan, 
Mahomedshye Mullah Deenae, Lehree, Mahamed Khan, Koord 
with Alia Deenae, Sungur, Zugar, Menghull Tazil Khan, and 
Roodeene. 

* That is, " Slave of the Prophet ;*' a clear evidence of their religion. — F. S. 

f The capital of the Maghsis is J'hal, south of Gandava, and their chief Ahmed 
Khan; they unite with the Jalawim Brahuwis for their mutual assistance. The Rinds 
are in the same position with respect to the Sarawan Brahuwis, and both are for that 
reason considered as belonging to those tribes, though they are in reality Beluchis.J 



% The Birahuwis and Beluehis are different divisions of the same people, known under 
the general name of Beluch, or Beluchi: but their language and physiognomy indicate 
a difference of origin. The Birahuwis are of a Hindu, the Beluches of a Persian race. 
— Pottinger, torn, v., p. 54. — F. S. 
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General Observations. 

If we are to believe the accounts of the Beliichis esta- 
blished in Upper Sind'h and Kachln, one of their clans only 
originally emigrated from Makran, viz.,, that of the Rinds, 
and those who lay claim to pure Beluchi blood say they belong 
to that clan. Of the time of this emigration there is no ac- 
count. The pretensions to this origin, however, on the part 
of one clan are contradicted by those of another, though on no 
authority but tradition. The Maghsis, for instance, whose 
clans have numerous subdivisions, themselves also subdivided,* 
are said by the others to have no claim to any but a Jat, or 
Sind'hi origin, while the Dumkis, Sashans, and Rinds are de- 
clared by those who profess to settle the question, to be the 
only three of all the Beliichis entitled to call themselves Rinds. 
Some of the songs sung by the liiris, or bards, of the Beliichis 
touch upon these pretensions to purity of blood ; and it is 
always a point of contention as to the right of a tribe to be 
designated " Asl " Beliichi.f The Rinds, the acknowledged 
head of all tribes, can now be scarcely considered as a dis- 
tinct clan, having nothing beyond their title to support that 
degree of influence which they still possess. The Maris, 
though now powerful, are considered to have risen only of late 
years to importance, and are considered as having no claim to 
pure Beluchi blood. The same is the case with the Biigtis. 
Nothing satisfactory, however, could be deduced by pursuing 
these questions further, and we must trust to time and favour- 
able opportunities hereafter for deriving, from a mass of con- 
tradictory and absurd traditions, something like a consistent 
account of the origin and separation of these tribes into the 
almost endless ramifications which they now present. This 

* The capital of the Maghsi country is at Jhal, or J'hal, below the western hills, 
about 24 miles south of Gandava. It belongs to Kelat, and \ may thus be considered 
as a portion of Kach'hi. The boundaries of the Maghsi country extend northwards, 
beyond Panjuk ; westward, to the hills; southward, to Purykir ; and eastward, to Abad. 
There are three subdivisions of the tribe atShadizam (Pir Sakhan) — 

1. Islani : chief, Sher Khan. 

2. Kati ; chief, Hasil Khan. 

3. Husai'ni ; chief, Sail Baksh. 
And three at J'hal — 

1. Shambani; chief, Fatuh Khan. 

2. Sakani; chief, Faiz Khan. 

3. Rajijah, chief, 'Ali Beg. 

The Maghsis can raise a large force of well-mounted men, and are a formidable tribe : 
they muster, as before-mentioned, together with the J'halawan, as well as the Maghiris, 
Abrahs, and other Jats. 

f That is, a radical Beluchi. — F. S. 



\ Probably the author said, 4< But may be considered," &c, as Kelat is the capital 
the Sarawan division of Beluchistan, and more than 100 miles N.W. of J'hal. — F. S, 
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interminable system of clanship evidently sprang from the 
predatory and restless habits of these people themselves con- 
stantly giving birth to feuds,, when parties were combining 
in distinct bodies for mutual protection. These feuds are 
handed down from generation to generation, and " blood for 
blood " is a law the Beluchi never forgets. If I except the 
Maghiris and the Maghsis, the Diimkis, and Jek ranis, all the 
other tribes are, more or less, constantly at feud with each 
other. 

The Beliichis, who inhabit Upper Sind'h and Kach'hi, are 
a large muscular race of men, with very prominent features 
(some have a Jewish expression of face). Their custom 
of allowing the hair to grow over the shoulders and fore- 
head, with a loosely-tied large turban and long beard, gives 
them a wild and ferocious appearance. They are Sanni 
Mohammedans; but, for the most part, completely ignorant 
even of the outward forms of their religion, the only object 
of their superstitious reverence being the holy character of a 
seyyad.* The tribes intermarry ; but a Rind, like a Rajput, 
will take a daughter from a tribe beneath him, though he will 
not give one. 

The Beluchi has the very worst possible character among 
the other surrounding tribes; the foremost in the charges 
against him being his want of good faith. The oath of a Be- 
luchi is considered as worthless, and is a by-word. They are 
also cowardly, vindictive, and cruel, combining the most wan- 
ton bloodshed with their chappads (predatory expeditions) . 

There is in the Beluchi character an inherent love of law- 
less plunder and idle, dissipated habits. The country in- 
habited by this race is by no means deficient in all the essen- 
tials of fertility, and if properly cultivated, its resources, when 
turned to account, would sustain a far greater population than 
it at present maintains ; but of the Beliichis, many tribes pre- 
fer their old system of reaping the crops sown by others, and 
trusting to plunder rather than labour in cultivating their 
fields. This system, under the former lax government of these 
countries, they could pursue with impunity ; but it is to be 
hoped they may find it will be allowed no longer, and that the 
Jats and cultivators may meet with protection, and be en- 
couraged to improve the country, and turn its great capabili- 
ties to account. Of these I would observe, that in Central 
Kach'hi irrigation could be carried on in any part of the pro- 
vince from the Nari and its outlets. Eastwards the sinking of 
wells and forming tanks would provide a sufficiency of that 

* That is one of the Prophet's family called Sherif in Africa and Western Asia. — F. S. 
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indispensable element ; and westward, the running streams 
from the hills furnish an inexhaustible source of fertility to a 
large extent of country. Yet, with all these natural advan- 
tages, Kach'hi is thinly peopled, and generally uncultivated, 
arising principally from defects occasioned by the total ab- 
sence of an effective system of government, which has so long 
prevailed, and consequently the want of any check to the law- 
less and predatory habits of the Beliichi tribes. Where the 
soil is cultivated, the crops are most abundant. The Khajjaks, 
for instance, have, alone perhaps of all the cultivators, been 
able to preserve what was their own ; but this was done at 
the expense of making themselves the enemies of all around 
them; by force they, however, successfully resisted all en- 
croachments, and had the only fertile portion of the province 
at their command, The waters of the Indus, as may be seen 
in the annexed sketch, at present reach to within a few miles 
of Rajhan, in Upper Sind'h, at their greatest extent north- 
westwards ; but there is no reason to doubt that they might 
be carried across the desert to join the river Nan in Kachhi, 
and thus effect at once a complete change in the whole appear- 
ance of the country, all having been then done that is requisite 
to make a great portion of the present Desert-tract abundantly 
fertile. It will only be necessary to observe, that for want of 
canals and proper outlets the waters of the Indus, at and near 
Janiderat, frequently inundate a large extent of country with- 
out being ever turned to any useful account — an evil arising 
from the jealousy of the native government, whose possessions 
to the eastward they conceive would suffer by the formation of 
canals ; they, for that reason, resist any attempt on the part of 
the inhabitants to the westward to make an outlet for the in- 
undations, and rather suffer the superfluous water to be wasted 
than to be removed from the land which it injures ; but, if pro- 
perly used, would fertilize The cultivators of the country, how- 
ever, are fully aware of the value of this great and permanent 
source of fertility which they possess in the waters of the 
Indus, but, under the miserable and short-sighted policy of 
such governments as have long had rule in these countries, 
the subject is powerless, and condemned to hopeless and irre- 
mediable indigence. Such are, unhappily, the most striking 
features in the condition of the labourers in Upper Sind'h and 
Kach'hf, where desert tracts occupy the place of what, under 
a rational and beneficent government, would soon become 
fields, covered with abundant harvests. 
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